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THE FAULT AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 


Sam. and Mattie Gordon were finishing their 
preakfast one bright summer morning. The ex- 
tension table was reduced to its smallest dimen- 
sions, and only two cups and saucers appeared 
on the coffee-tray. These, moreover, were there 
for ornament, rather than use; for Mattie and 
Sam. were the only guests at the table, and the 
silver cups that stood beside their plates had been 
replenished from the milk-pitcher, and not the 
coffee-urn. 

“Tt’s rather funny, having breakfast all to our- 
selves,” said Mattie, presently. ‘‘I suppose papa 
and mamma are a hundred miles away by this 
time.” 

“More than that,” said Sam., ‘‘if they travelled 
all night, as they meant to. I wonder if Job’s 
troubles are really coming to an end at last.” 

“0, Sam.! aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
cried Mattie, half laughing and half shocked. 

“What for? Isn’t his name Job, and hasn't he 
always been in trouble, with rheumatism or some- 
thing, ever since we ever heard of him? I’m 
sure it’s always been ‘poor Uncle Job,’ since I 
could remember.” 

“Never mind; he’s papa’s uncle, for all that, 
and we ought to be respectful,” said Mattie, se- 
dately. ‘The telegram said, ‘No hope of recov- 
ery, so I suppose he will die before they come 
back.” 

“I hope he'll leave me his géld watch,” said 
Sam. 

“I'd rather have the old Indian cabinet that 
I've heard papa talk about,” said Mattie, *‘with 
those wonderful bugs and beetles, you know, and 
the shells and precious stones. But, hurry up, 
Sam. ; it’s almost school-time. You're not going 
to eat another egg, surely ?” 

“Yes, I am;” and Sam. broke the shell very 
deliberately, and took up a pinch of salt between 
his thumb and fore-finger, indifferent, in the ab- 
sence of his elders, to breakfast table proprieties. 
“I'm going to eat another egg, and I’m not going 
to school—there are two facts for you, Miss 
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we haven't,” she repeated, decidedly, ‘‘and so 
you must do as you please, Sam. ; but Jam going 
to school.” 

**Go on, then, and be hateful and disobliging. 
It’s just like you,” exclaimed Sam., angrily. 
‘You're so conceited that nobody can tell you 
any thing. You think you know better than all 
the world.” 

“All the world,” in this case, meaning only 
Sam. Gordon—who, being her twin-brother, was 
exactly the same age with herself, and failed in 
his lessons quite as often, to say, the least, as she 





Martha Jane.” 

“Not going to school! Why, Sam., did mam- 
ma say we were not to go? She didn’t tell me.” 

“She didn’t exactly tell me,” said Sam., shaking 
the pepper-box over his egg-glass; “but I don’t 
have to be told every thing under the sun before 
I can understand, as you do, Mattie.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Mattie, 
doubtfully. 

“Of course, you don’t. That's just what I 
said. You never know how to think for yourself 
about any thing.” 

“Bat, Sam., I know what mamma told me. It 
was to ‘go on just the same way as if she were at 
home,’ and I certainly can’t see how that means 
staying from school.” 

“I know what she told me, too. It was to 
‘take care of my sister, and look after things.’ 
Which meant, of course, that I should stop at 
home to protect the house, and see any people 


that came on business, and—and all that sort of | 


thing. Anybody—except some one as stupid as 
you, Mattie—could see at once that it wouldn’t 
be proper for us to go to school, and leave no 
one but servants in the house all the while papa 
and mamma are away.” 

“I can’t see why it should be improper,” Mattie 
persisted. 

“Let me see for you then,” observed Sam., 
with a grand air. ‘You can’t help it, I suppose, 
if you are a little bit stupid, Patsy Anne.” 


“Your calling me stupid so many times doesn’t 
prove that I am,®retorted Mattie, a little indig- 
nantly. ‘It’s not very kind of you, at any rate, 
Sam.; and my name isn’t Patsy Anne, or Martha 


Jane, either.” 


“So it isn't, Mattykin, and I won’t call you so 
any more, if you'll be a good girl. Come up 
stairs, and help me finish my kite, that’s a good 
old Mat.; and then I'll lend you my color-box to 
paint your paper dolls. Come along; it'll be a 


great deal nicer than going to school.” 


“I dare say. But I’m going to school, all the 
same,” answered Mattie, getting up from the 
table. ‘I don’t think papa and mamma intended 
for us to stay away; and I don’t think we have 
any right to, of ourselves. Indeed, I’m very sure 


did—Mattie could not see why she had not as 
good a right to an opinion as Sam. He had just 
told her, besides, that she never knew how to 
think for herself about any thing; and yet, now 
that she did think, he was angry. 

She did not tell him this, however. 
began to say: 

“I am very sorry, Sam.; indeed, I don’t wish 
to be disobliging—” 

But he interrupted her with another angry ex- 
clamation, pushed his chair back to the wall with 
a great bang, and marched out of the room. 
Mattie stood still for a minute or two after he had 
left her, feeling very much distressed and per- 
plexed. It was so unpleasant to vex Sam.; and 
yet she felt so very sure that she was right that 
she could not bring herself to give up the point 
even for the sake of putting him in a good humor. 
‘I do wish that papa and mamma had not been 
obliged to hurry off so last night,” she said to 
herself. ‘There was no time to give us any di- 
rections; and if Sam. and I are going to think 
differently about every thing, it will certainly be 
very hard. Well, I can’t help it. It’s time to 
go to school now, at any rate, and I know I ought 
to go.” 

So she collected her books without any further 
pondering, and started off for school. Once 
there, there was no time to fret herself with 
thinking of Sam.’s unkind speeches, and his loneli- 
ness at home without her. Lessons had to be 


She only 


conscience and knows one is doing what is right. 











THE RIVER PIRATES. 


attended to, and the day passed by busily and 
happily, as it generally does when one has a clear 


The case was different with Sam. In spite of 
his confident assertions, he did not feel altogether 
at ease in his own mind; and consequently every 
thing he attempted to do proved unsatisfactory. 
He went up to the attic, which had been given up 
to the children for their play-room, and began to 
make a tail for his kite. But he was not accus- 
tomed to do any thing by himself; Mattie was al- 
ways at hand to help or hinder, as the case might 
be, and though he hectored her not a little, and 
called her ‘‘stupid” om the least provocation, still 
he found, when she was gone, that she was very 
good company indeed. Making kite-tails all 
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alone was uninteresting amusement, so he soon 
gave it up, and went down stairs again to look 
fora book. There was nothing new, however; 
all his own books and Mattie’s had been read 
through more than once; and he looked in vain 
upon his father’s book-shelves for something that 
would amuse him. Herndon’s Amazon and Liv- 
ingstone’s Africa were tried in turn, and each 
thrown aside. Finally, he fell back upon The 
Young Marooners, which he had read twice al- 
ready, and contrived to get rid of half an hour in 
following the adventures of Harold and Robert 
on their desert island. 

At the end of this time he concluded that he 
felt hungry, and he would have some luncheon— 
not a common, every-day, bread-and-butter lun- 
cheon—he had no appetite for that, which was not 
surprising, considering the three eggs, the muf- 
fins, and the radishes which he had disposed of at 
breakfast, only two hours previously. Some al- 
monds and a bunch of raisins, or a piece of can- 
died citron—perhaps a lump of fruit-cake, if there 
should happen to be one that was cut; these were 
the dainties that suggested themselves to Master 
+Sam.’s mind; and he went down into the dining- 
room to find the key of a certain closet which he 
knew contained a store of such things. This key 


do any thing unless she was told. I’m the master 
of the house while papa’s away, and I've a right 
to help myself to a few nuts, if I please. There's 
no harm in it.” 

So the good impulse was checked by the same 
false reasoning with which he had satisfied himself 
in the morning. He crammed his pockets with 
whatever he fancied—prunes, figs, raisins; dipped 
his fingers into various jars of preserved ginger, 
and foreign sweetmeats, and finally retired to the 
parlor to finish his repast at his leisure beside the 
open window. The closet was left unlocked, with 
the key in the door, and Sam. thought no more 
of it from that time forward. 

Later in the day a man came by with a bill- 
hook in his hand. 

‘“‘Have your grass cut, sir?” he inquired of 
Sam., who still lounged at the parlor window. 
‘Do it nice, and do it cheap, if you'll give me 
the job, sir.” 

‘How cheap?” asked Sam. ‘‘I guess it does 
want cutting, out in the back yard, and I don’t 
know but I'll employ you,” he added, grandly. 
Here was a fine opportunity to prove to Mattie 
that his presence at home really was important. 
‘‘Are you the boss?” asked the man, looking 
up curiously at the boy’s independent tone. 

‘Tam the master of the house while my father 
is away,” Sam. replied, still more grandly. ‘‘How 
much will you charge for cutting the grass?” 
‘*That depends upon how much there is to be 
cut. I'll have to see it, sir, before I can tell you.” 
“Come in the house, then—this way, and you 
can go through into the back yard.” 

Sam. went to the front door as he spoke, and 
let the man in. He had no business to do it, the 
basement door, of course, being the proper en- 
trance for such a person. But ‘‘it’s too much 
trouble to go down stairs,” he thought. ‘‘He can 
just as well go through the hall.” So the dusty 
boots were marched across the handsome hall 
carpet, past the closet door with the key in it, 
which the man took notice of, though Sam. didn’t, 
and on through the piazza, out into the back 
yard. There the bargain was soon concluded, 
the man charging exactly double what the work 
was worth, for he was quick enough to detect the 
inexperience of his employer. Sam., quite un- 
conscious of that, felt very self-satisfied and im- 
portant. He was a person of authority—he was 
discharging the duties of his position—he should 
be able to tell Mattie triumphantly that he ‘had 
had to see a person on business, and it was very 
lucky indeed that he had not gone to school.” 

In the midst of these self-complacent thoughts, 
the grass cutter, whose work was done very 
rapidly, at least, if not very neatly, came up the 
steps of the piazza and demanded his fee. Sam. 
put his hand in his pocket, then remembered that 





was put away very carefully in an inner drawer 
of the sideboard; for, besides the store of sweets 
which the closet contained, there was also a quan- 
tity of old-fashioned silver put there for safe-keep- 
ing. It was family silver, handed down for three 
generations, and besides being very valuable in 
itself, was especially prized by Mrs. Gordon for 
the sake of the associations connected with it. 
The key would probably have been laid in some 
still more secure place if Mrs. Gordon had re- 
membered it, but in the hurry of her unexpected 
departure it was not thought of; so it still lay in 
the sideboard drawer, where Sam. had often seen 
his mother put it, and he got possession of it with- 
out any difficulty. 

It occurred to him, as he stood in the closet, 
helping himself liberally to the various delicacies 
around him, that he was not generally allowed 
the freedom of those shelves. 


luncheon were dispensed by their mother’s hand, 


ing so as he stood there, and fora moment a good 


key to its proper place. 





resisting the voice of conscience. 


The nuts and fruit 
that he and Mattie occasionally had for school 


not taken at their own choice. They were never 
sent to that closet on any errand whatever, and 
Mattie certainly would never have gone to it in 
her mother’sabsence. Sam. could not help think- 


impulse came to him to put back the cluster of 
raisins untasted, lock the door, and restore the 


“But. that’s all nonsense,” he said to himself, 
**Mattie’s a 


all the money in the house was up stairs in the 
market purse. 

“You'll have to wait a minute, till I go up. 
stairs,” he said. ‘I have no money about me.” 

‘‘All right, sir, I’m in no hurry,” was the an- 
swer; and the man stepped forward into the 
piazza, leaning his back against the hall door,. 
while Sam. went up stairs to get the money. He 
thought he knew exactly where to find it, but 
when he opened the drawer where the market 
purse was kept, it was not to be seen. He rum- 
maged about, upsetting all the papers and ac- 
count-books, and loosening packages of receipted: 
bills, in a vain expectation of finding it hidden. 
under them. But still it did not appear, and: 
some five minutes of fruitless search were wasted,. 
before he remembered that the cook had probably 
gone out to buy the day’s dinner, and taken the 
purse with her. 

‘‘How provoking !” he exclaimed, irapatiently. 
‘“‘Now what am4 going to do, I wonder? I sup-- 
pose I shall have to tell him to wait, or to come- 
again. What a bother!” 

There was no help for it, however, and he went 
down stairs to arrange the maiter as well as he 
could; but when he reached the piazza, to his 
great astonishment the man had disappeared! 
There were the tracks of his dirty feet; there 
were a few withered blades of grass—tokens of 
his presence, indeed—but the man himself was 
gone. 





little goose, and, of course, she wouldn’t dare to 


‘“‘He must be in the kitchen,” thought Sam. ;. 
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and down he went. But he was not there, nor 
yet in the yard. No sign of him anywhere about, 
‘and no one had seen him go out of the house; 
yet gone he was, most certainly, out of sight and 
out of sound. It was very mysterious, and Sam. 
was exceedingly perplexed. 

“The idea of his going without his money! I 
don’t know what to make of it.” ° 

&I only hope ‘he hasn't carried off any thing, 
Master Sam.,” said Anne, the cook. ‘It wasn’t 
safe at all, going up stairs and leaving him there 
all alone—he a strange man, too!” 

‘*That’s nonsense,” said Sam., hastily. ‘‘What 
could he carry off, I'd like to know, in that minute 
of time ?” 

“If he could carry himself off, he could carry 
something else,” returned Anne. ‘Them fellers 
is sharp, and I'll bet he never went empty handed. 
I'm going to see, any how.” 

She started up stairs, and Bridget and Ellen, 


now; children’s children gather round his knee, 
and still whenever he sees one of them tempted 
to follow a pleasing inclination rather than the 
voice of duty, he tells them this story of The 
Fault and its Punishment.—Methodist. 
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THE RIVER PIRATES. 


and the winds had fallen. Then I would cry, | obliged to go for the basket himself if some other 
‘Up there, lads, and shake out that reef.’ For| boy had not been foolish enough to save him the 
about thirty minutes my poor ship would stagger | trouble, and he took his turn at carrying it after. 
under the new press of sail. By that time, when | ward, without further words. A few more en. 
my brandy began to subside, I found she was counters with Salmon taught him respect for his 
under too heavy a pressure, the winds seemed to | abilities and fear of his boldness. Of higher 
blow harder, and again I would shout, ‘Up there, | emotions he probably was not capable. 

lads, and clew up that reef.’ So I found it day| But what of the blustering prediction of this 
after day, and was utterly unable to account for| haughty Virginian? for such he was. What be- 
the lull in the wind just about that hour. But|came of himself we know not, but the sturdy, 
one day I was unwell, and omitted my brandy, | manly New England boy whom he tried to bully 
and overheard my cook, black Cesar, say, ‘Cap- | has found his place, though perhaps he may yet 
tain drink no brandy to-day—guess no shake out| attain a higher one. For the name of this un- 
reef!’ Then I understood all! From that time|couth, but noble fellow was Satmon P. Cuassz, 
I dropped my brandy, and there was no change in| He became an upright and successful lawyer, a 
the sails of my ship. I drank moderately, and, governor of Ohio, United States Senator, Secre- 
yet it was too much; and it would not have been| tary of the Treasury under Pres. Lincoln, and 
strange if I had lost my ship in consequence. I| is now Chief Justice of the United States Court, 
tell you, boys, there is no such thing as drinking, | In the capacity of Secretary of the Treasury he 
without drinking too much.” 


the other servants, followed after her. Sam. came 
behind, feeling not a little anxious, and he was 
not reassured by Anne’s outcry as soon as she 
reached the head of the kitchen stairs : 

“The hall closet’s open! O my blessed good- 
ness! he’s been at the silver !” 

Poor Sam! It flashed over him in an instant 
that he had never locked that door, never taken 
out the key, never thought of it, in fact, since he 
helped himself to the sweetmeats in the morning. 
And the silver, the precious old family silver that 
his mother prized so dearly ! 

He gave one bound, rushed past Bridget and 
Ellen, and tore open the closet-door before Anne 
had attempted to do it. Alas! the terrible fear 
was too true. Silver spoons and forks, quaint 
old silver porringers, solid and heavy, fruit 
knives, and sugar-tongs, and -salt-cellars—they 
were all gone! In forlorn stateliness stood the 
two tea-pots, and the cotfee-pot, the massive soup- 
tureen, and the cake and fruit baskets; they were 
safe on account of their size, but every small arti- 
cle, every thing that could possibly be stuffed into 
pockets, or hidden in a hat-crown, or tucked un- 
der a coat had disappeared. 

Sam. felt stunned and bewildered, as if some 
one had knocked him down suddenly. Anybody 
might have knocked him down, indeed, with a 
feather, as he realized, at last, the consequences 
of his fault. He looked so pale and horror-struck 
that there was no need to ask how the closet came 
to be open; every one felt at once that he had 
done it, and the vehement reproaches that were 
showered upon him by the servants—all of them 
tried and trusted by years of service in the family 
—was no light portion of his punishment. 

He broke away from them at last, and rushed 
up to his own room, where he shut himself in, and 
gave way to a passion of grief and despair. O, 


A missionary in Bengal, describing some of the 
most prominent natives who are generally present 
at the religious services in his mission chapel, 
mentions a Christian convert, named Krishna 
Chunder, who has exhibited considerable force of 
character, and great earnestness in the cause of 
Christ. Among other facts related of this man is 
the following description of an encounter with 
river pirates: 


Here comes Krishna Chunder, rolling along 
and shaking the very floor with his massive tread. 
The circumference of his waist cannot be less than 
five feet, and his voice is full and deep, such as 
you might expect from such a mountain of flesh. 
He is a preacher, and however noisy the bazaar 
may be, he invariably makes himself heard. He 
is a most genial and kind-hearted man. 

Once while on a preaching tour, he went up a 
narrow and unfrequented river in search of vil- 
lages where the Gospel had not previously been 
carried. His boat attracted the notice of half a 
dozen river pirates, who at pnce marked it for 
prey. They deferred their visit until midnight. 
Quietly they approached it, and then with a rush 
and hoarse exclamations sprang upon its deck. 
The boatmen, who were four in number, were so 
frightened that they neither resisted nor gave an 
alarm. Krishna was soon roused from his sleep, 
and began to realize his uncomfortable position. 
He was a Bengalese, and a Bengalese seldom shows 
fight under such circumstances. This negative 
quality, however, does not apply to Bengalee 
tongues. They are used on such occasions with- 
out stint, and Krishna was preparing to use his 
with a shout and a cry of ‘‘thieves,” ‘‘murder,” 
etc., when one of the robbers made a rush at him 
with a long, ugly-looking knife. This was any 





NEARER TO LIFE’S WINTER. 


Nearer to life's Winter, wife, 
e are drawing nearer— 
Memories of the blessed Spring 
Growing dearer, dearer. 


Through the Summer heats we've toiled, 
Through the Autumn weather 

We have also passed, sweet wife, 
Hand in hand together. 


Time was hearts were, well as feet, 
Lighter, I remember; 

April's locks of gold are turned 
To silver, this November. 


Flowers are fewer than at first, 
And the way grows drearer; 

For unto life's Winter, wite, 
We are drawing nearer. 


Nearer to life's end, sweet wife, 
We are drawing nearer; 

The last milestone on the way 
To our sight grows clearer. 


Some whose hands we held grew faint 
And laid down to their slumber; 
Looking backward, we to-day 
All their graves may number. 


* Hights we've sought we failed to climb, 
Fruits we've failed to gather; 
But what matter since we've still 
Jesus and each other! 


CARRYING THE BASKET. 


Some forty years ago a party of half a dozen 
schoolboys set off on a pleasant morning for an 
excursion. Their destination was an Indian 
mound about three miles distant. Their path lay 
through an unbroken forest. Their accoutre- 
ments consisted of a rifle, a shot-gun and a lun- 
cheon basket, and we may well believe that they 
anticipated a delightful day. And this they 
would have had, but—there is almost always a 
‘**but” coming in to mar the best laid schemes for 








did the nation untold service during the greatest 
crisis that has come upon us since the Revolution, 
I wish I had his likeness for you, but since I haye 
not, get some one to show you a one dollar green. 
back and there you will see the calm, noble 
countenance of the man who has brought his 
boyish love of justice up through all his life, the 
man who in high places has for many years fought 
slavery, relieved the oppressed, and who now 
commands the honor and love of a great nation.— 
S. S. Advocate. 





PARROTS. 


A parrot, the property of a lady at whose house 
I am now staying, was particularly fond of claret, 
He would take half a glassful with great satisfac. 
tion to himself. He used to make his appearance 
on the table with the dessert, and on being told 
by the gentleman of the house to go to ‘‘mamma,” 
would pick his way in a careful, though at the 
same time clumsy manner, over to his fair mis- 
tress, and woe betide the claret-glass given him if 
it was empty—a good-sized piece was immediate- 
ly taken out of its side by ‘‘Baby,” as the bird 
was called, with his strong beak. This propen- 
sity for destroying empty glasses was so stron 
in ‘‘baby” that my friend declares her stock of 
claret-glasses was at one time, when they were 
living in the country, reduced to three. At half- 
past four o’clock, when he knew the housekeeper 
was about to take her early tea, the bird would 
go out into the hall and shout, at the top of his 
voice, ‘‘Baby wants his tea, baby wants his tea.” 
This cry was continued until some of the liquid, 
well sugared, was brought up for ‘‘baby’s” ap- 
proval, and then the noise immediately ceased. 

I remember a parrot that we had at ‘the old 
house at home,”*that drank water and milk; but 
I have no recollection of ever offering our pet 


thing but agreeable to a man with sensitive 
nerves. The pirate declared that the least cry 
from poor Krishna’s lips would be wholly out of 
place just then, and might result in an artificial 
opening in the region of the neck that would, 
without doubt, effectually prevent unnecessary 


if he only had locked the closet and put away the 
key—if he only had never thought about the 
raisins, or gone after them—if he had but gone to 
school with Mattie in the morning! ‘Too late he 
saw that here was where his wrong-doing had be- 
gua. If he had not chosen, in a fit of laziness 


pleasure—in this party were a very haughty, | any other liquid food.. He was a green bird, and, 
pretentious boy, known as Pryor, and a new-| strange to relate, a very talkative one—green 
comer, a plain, awkward, but intelligent andj parrots being generally considered the reverse of 
manly boy from New England, whose name was| loquacious. He was never chained up, but would 
Salmon. The latter was carrying the luncheon-| stand on his perch for hours; indeed, he was so 
basket, and with a companion called Edgar | docile when in good temper, that the slightest cr- 


and self-indulgence, to stay at home, persuading 
himself that it was right, when Mattie and his 
conscience both told him it was wrong—none of 
all this trouble would have happened. But one 
fault led to another—first idleness, then disobedi- 
ence, then dishonesty, then carelessness—and he 
saw, too late, alas! how great the faults were that 
he had not recognized as faults at all, until their 
bitter punishment overtook him. 

Poor Sam.! no one could have refused to pity 
him, so grievous was his distress; and tender- 
hearted little Mattie, when she came home from 
school, and heard the whole story, was heart- 
broken for him. With all her might she pitied 
him, and grieved with him, and gave him nota 
single word of reproach, but did her best to com- 
fort him, though, of course, no comfort was pos- 
sible until the worst was over, and his parents 
were told of the disaster. They both agreed that 
Sam. should write to his mother immediately, and 
confess every thing. It would be far better than 
to wait till her return, and then have to make the 
dreadful disclosure. 

So the letter was written—a most penitent and 
heart-broken letter—and Mattie added a posteript 
of her own accord, begging ‘‘dear papa and mam- 
ma not to be very, very angry with poor dear 
Sam., because he was so wretched, and he never 
would be naughty any more !” 

It was not a very comfortable letter for Mrs. 
Gordon to read, as you can imagine. She had 
kept watch ‘for three days and nights beside a 
death-bed, and had just closed poor Uncle Job's 
eyes for their last dreamless sleep, when the letter 
was brought toher. The tears that she shed were, 
not for the poor old man who had gone to his rest, 
but for the wilful boy who had all his life before 














him, who was so easily tempted from the path of pwords were seed, sown most likely en stony 


duty, and might yet fall into so many grievous | 
errors and dangers. The loss of the on was | 
no small pain, but the feeling that Sam., her only | 
son, was so little to be trusted, gave her a far| 
keener pang. And that sorrowful night was spent | 
in earnest prayer, that this hard lesson might be | 
so stamped upon the boy’s heart that he should 
remember it for a warning all the days of his life. | 
The silver would be well lost, she thought in her | 


heart, if its loss were the means of making Sam. | that he has sailed his ship six weeks without alter- | 

" s loss " 

an upright, conscientious, trustworthy boy. 
She told him this in her answer to his letter, | 


and it was the first ray of comfort that came to 
his utter humiliation and distress. It showed him 
how his ‘bitter grief and punishment could be 
turned into a blessing; and Sam. prayed for him- 
self—as he never had prayed in his life before— 
that he might be helped of God to become what 
his mother wished. 

This prayer was heard and answered, as you 
may be sure all earnest and right prayers will be. 
The fine old silver was never recovered, but as 
time went by, and Sam.’s good resolutions were 
put into practice, proved and tried by temptation, 
and found steadfast, his mother felt that some- 
thing had been given her in its stead more pre- 
cious than silver or gold. Sam. is an old man 


disturbance. Of course the pirate did not use 
quite so much politeness and circumlocution in his 
address as is here expressed, but that was the 
purport of hisremark. Krishna wisely concluded 
to give his tongue rest, and thus save it for future 
use. He was so fat that he could not very well 
get out of the boat, as the roof was low, and 
crawling is a motion not practicable to men of 
his weight. So, rendered helpless by his own 
flesh, he resigned himself to his fate, trembling, 
and expecting to be dispatched by the robbers the 
moment they had done rummaging his things. A 
native preacher is not likely to be burdened with 
surplus wealth, and Krishna was no exception to 
the condition of his class. 

The robbers searched hastily every part of the 
boat, grumbled and swore in disappointment at 
the lack of plunder, until at last they turned to a 
bundle of Bengalee Scriptures which lay on one 
corner of the deck. 

‘‘What are these ?” they exclaimed, curious to 
know what the books were. 

Krishna explained that the books taught the 
true religion, and had been sent by God that men 
might read and believe them. As the pirates 
seemed inclined to listen, he lost something of his 
fright, and ventured to say that he was a Chris- 
tian, and at last, growing bolder, he preached to 
them of the necessity for repentance of their sins, 
and of belief in Jesus Christ, who had been sent 
into the world as the Saviour of sinners. He 
filled his hookah for them, and they smoked it 
one after another, as he talked, until they con- 
cluded it was time to depart. 

‘We won't take your things,” said they at last, 
and left the boat in quite a different manner from 
that with which they entered it. The native’s 


ground, but he had improved his opportunity, 
and his faithfulness was worthy of praise. 


——_—__ +o 


| replied that it was not his turn, and he should not 














SHAKING OUT THE REEF. 

On the wide ocean between us and India the | 
winds blow for weeks in one direction. Then the | 
ship moves on day and night, safely, rapidly and | 
pleasantly. A sea captain has been heard to say 


ing a sail. These are called ‘Trade Winds.” | 
“I will tell you a fact about drinking, said a| 
noble old sea captain. ‘And I tell you, boys, | 
that when people say, ‘It don’t hurt anybody to | 
drink if they don’t drink too much,’ they don’t | 
know what they are talking about. There is no} 
such thing as drinking spirits, without drinking | 
|too much. WhenI used to sail to India, and got 
iato the trade winds, I used to put all the sail on | 

| my sbip which she could possibly bear. But I} 
| noticed a curious fact. Every morning about | 
eleven o'clock I used to go down into my cabin | 
and take a good horn of brandy. Before going 
down I would cast my eye over the ship, see that | 
‘every sail was full, and every rope taut. She was | 
| under all sail she could safely carry. On coming | 
| up out of the cabin, having taken my brandy, it 
‘always seemed as if the ship was sailing too slow, 


brought up the rear, so that Pryor, who was some | 
distance in advance, did not see him at first. 
After a while he happened to spy him, and he 
called out, 

‘*I say, Ned, is that Yankee coming along?” 

“Yeth, I thuppothe- the,” replied Ned, trying 
to imitate Salmon’s defective speech. 

‘‘Well,” resumed Pryor, ‘‘we’ll make him carry 
the basket; that’s all he’s fit for.” 

Salmon heard this coarse speech, and perceiv- 
ing that he had already carried the basket his 
share of the way, he soon made a remark to that 
effect, and his companion offered to take it, who 
in due time passed it to the third. Ned with the 
other huntsman had gone on, so the basket was 
next offered to Pryor. He refused to take it, 
however, and after a few words the one who had 
carried it set it down in the path, calling out to 
Salmon that it was his turn. Salmon manfully 


take it. Edgar added that it was Pryor’s turn to 
carry it, but the reply was made that Salmon 
must take it, for Pryor would not. Hereupon 
Edgar proposed to carry it himself, but Salmon 
ould not consent to that. He said that if the 
rest would be as firm as he, Pryor would be 
obliged to carry the basket. So they all went on 
and left it there in the path. 

But when they overtook the hunters the basket 
was wanted, and then Pryor tried to bully Salmon. | 
“You must go back for the basket,” said he;' 
‘‘we shall have no dinner if you don't.” 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘‘I shall not go back! 
for the basket if we never have any dinner. If it, 
belonged to me to do it, or if you had treated me | 
decently and asked it as a favor, I'd gd back | 
twenty times if necessary, but I’d rather have my 
rights and go hungry, than eat the best dinner in 
the world and be imposed upon.” 

**Well,” said Pryor, haughtily, ‘right or wrong, | 
I sha’n’t go back. The basket may rot there for| 
all leare. My mother taught me never to give | 
up to anybody but her.” 

‘‘My mother taught me,” said Salmon, quietly, | 





‘‘never to give up when I was in the right and any | 
important principle was involved, but always to 
make haste to give up when I was in the wrong, | 
as you are now.” 
‘Principle !” cried Ned; ‘‘what principle is in-| 
volved here ?” | 
“It is the principle which is at the bottom of 
all human society, that of doing to others as you 
would have others do to you—the principle of'| 
justice. Without that there is nothing but war! 
among nations, and only two classes in society—_ 
tyrants and slaves.” | 
“If you had said masters and slaves that is just 
what I believe in,” exclaimed Pryor, in the most 
overbearing manner. ‘There are born masters, | 
andIam one. There are born slaves, white or, 
black, it makes no difference; although the white 
haven't found their place yet. They'll find it ina 
few years, though!” and he looked at Salmon ina 
way which said, ‘*You are one.” 
Salmon was very indignant, but he did not: 
deign areply. Pryor would, after all, have been 


der to return to his stand was obeyed. I never 
found him disposed to resist, except on the occa- 
sion of my mother’s daily morning visit to her 
store-room, and then he was rather refractory. 
The instant he heard the cook called, he used to 
quit his perch and follow my mother like a dog. 
lf, on entering the room, she neglected to give 
him a piece of sugar, or any other tit-bit in the 
sweet line, ke would climb up her dress until he 
reached her shoulder, and perched up there shout 
out in her ear, “Poor Poll, so hungry!” Poll 
occasionally walked out in the lawn, and his great 
delight was to get into a large fir-tree at the side 
of the house, and chatter until he collected a con- 
siderable congregation of astonished little birds 
around him. Then Poll was in bis glory. I have 
often watched him going over all the words in his 
vocabulary, and bowing his sapient old head from 
side to side, evidently enjoying the consternation 
evinced by his feathered audience. 

Poll was quick at learning any phrase, particu- 
larly if it were an objectionable one. Like a 
child, he caught up every word he ought not to. 
Country gentlemen in those days sometimes in- 
dulged in strong expressions, and one morning 
my father, having been provoked by a stupid tax- 
collector, who had overcharged him for some of 
his sporting-dogs, got into a violent passion with 
the poor man, and told him he was a fool. Poll 
was in the room, and I have since thought the ex- 
pression must have recalled some of his ship-life 
education to his memory, for when my father re- 
turned that evening the bird saluted him with the 
very flattering epithet he had applied to the poor 
tax-collector. 





HABITS OF THE POOR WHITES. 
A correspondent of the Boston Journal writes 
as follows from Marietta, Ga. : 
I have more than once incidentally alluded to 


the prevalence ‘of dipping and snufling as prac- 
tised by the women down here. In travelling by 


| railroad every one has chances enough to see 


women smoking. They do it openly, sitting, very 
often, with their chairs tipped back at the doors 


of their houses. The pipes that these daughters 


of the South delight to patronize are frequently, 
I think generally, made out of @rn-cob whittled 
down ; for stems they use cane and goose-quills. 
The custom is not merely common, it is universal 
among the lower classes. 

I walked on foot from Decatur, Ala., to 
Athens, twelve or fifteen miles, and during this 
trip first saw for myself the apparatus and prac- 
tise of dipping. As this is an indoor pastime, 
the traveller has less chance to see it than its 
twin-sister, smoking. It was at McDonald's sta- 
tion I went into a housé, a large log cabin, and 
asked if they would get me dinner. There were 
two girls and a few children in the house. One 
of the girls seemed about eighteen years of age; 
the other about fifteen. But I found that they 


| were each three years younger than my éstimate. 
They called the woman of the house, the sister 
of the elder girl. She came in, said I might dine 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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2 if would wait, and lay down ona bed in| tinctly before the young men of this country; 
at one of the two rooms that served for kitchen | showing them for their instruction, that influence, 


j dining apartment. I will not stop to de- | and consequent usefulness, come not from intel- 
pe either room. It is enough to say that it lect alone, however marvellous, but from intellect 
jevery thing in it was cheerless, and rude, and disciplined, regulated, and made efficient, by the 
7 that it had no cellar or closets, and only a| toil which ‘‘scorns delights, and lives laborious 
‘oor } and that through both sides and floor days.” 

ind might enter and the rain might enter, 
+ although the king of England could not} * 








r fer mY dinner—bacon, corn-bread and butter- CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
“,_was eaten, the girl who cooked it, quite a 
ae young creature, before going out for some 
ster, Went to her sister’s bed and tried to slide 
jn box I saw under the pillow beneath her 
on. 1 playfully protested, and asked her if 
ie dipped snuff. The sweet sisters seemed to 
jie it as a matter of course, and were not at all 
“t by the insinuation. They both defended the | 
vctice—said it saved the teeth ; that all the 
gen in their country either dipped, or smoked, 

- chewed, and sometimes all three ! 
«But do the rich folks do so?” I asked. 
“Jooh !” said the younger girl, ‘I guess they |. 
and get drunk at home, too!” : 
Yotwithstanding that broadside, I still pro- 
wei against young girls indulging in dipping. 
“Did you notice that girl ‘that was in a little 
je since?” asked the recumbent matron. 
he can dip as well as any of them.” 
“Now the girl referred to was not thirteen 
wsof age—a sickly, yellow-skinned child, in 
last stages of consumption, a disease of which 
father lay dying. 
Inquiries since that time have shown that the 
nan spoke the truth—that the practices of dip- 
sr, chewing and smoking are almost universal 
re among the women. 
{ventleman who had been.a music teacher in 
“best society” said that dipping is almost 
versal among the wealthier classes, and that, 
hough the young ladies practised it slyly when 
company not tolerant or familiar with the cus- 
m,as soon as they became tolerably well ac- 
minted with him they openly put their boxes on 
piano and used it as they practised their 
sons ! 
A Northern lady, now living in Alabama, said 
tmany of her female visitors kept themselves 
sconstant state of semi-intoxication with snuff 
never they called on her, and that if I would 
ve the sofas and lounges at houses where ladies 
ited I would see evidences enough of the prac- 
on the floor and wall behind them. 
The poor whites whom I have met in this State 





THE CLEAN FACE. 


Tom Rogers was a dirty lad, 

But then, his training was so bad; 

His father and his mother, too, 

Were not so clean as I or you. 

Now Tom went to the Ragged School, 
Where cleanliness is made a rule; 

They washed his face and made it bright, 
He scarcely knew. betore, ‘twas white. 
The evening came, and Tom went home, 
The neighbors stared to see him come; 
“Can that be Tom? It cannot be; 

And yet I do declare it’s he! 

I surely never yet have seen 

Tom Rogers with his face so clean.” 
Tom Rogers was his mother's joy, 

And yet she scarcely knew her boy. 
Now Tom was tickled with the fun, 
And ran as hard as he could ran; 

A looking glass was on the shelf, 

Tom looked, but scarcely knew himself. 
His mother, wondering, tried the pian, 
She said Tom looked so spick and span, 
As on Ads face she gazed her fill, 

It made her own teel dirtier still. 

She washed it well—her hustand. came, 
His dirty face seemed quite a shame, 
So he resolved, once in his life, 

To be no dirtier than his wife. 

Now, clean as any could desire, 

The three sat down before the fire, 

But soon they found this would not do, 
The room looked very dirty too, 

So Mrs. Rogers, on her knees, 

Made that as tidy as you please; 

Their female lodger thought it strange, 
But was so taken with the change, 

She felt it was a sad disgrace. 

Her dirty room and dirty face; 

So setting to, she washed them white, 
And all was clean and sweet that night. 
Where dirt and dust were found before, 
There dirt and dust were found no more, 
Children! I'm sure you // not be seen, 
Unless with hands and faces clean; 
But think, if tempted to disgrace. 

Of how Tom Rogers washed his face. 





FRANK’S SHORT-CAKKE. 


“Come, Frank,” said mother, one afternoon, 
‘run and wash your hands extra nice, and then 
come here, and I will teach you how to make a 
short-cake. Mother has no daughter but you; so 
she must make the most of you.” 

Frank ran off good-naturedly and did as he 
was told, and then came back and suffered his 
mother to pin a towel over his jacket preparatory 
y ave to taking his first baking lesson. Who should 
nit, without the least hesitation, that all their} come in but Tom Butler, when he was in the 
paca dip, and smoke, and chew. thickest of it. He had a great laugh over Frank’s 
Perhaps some of your readers do not know how | funny appearance ; but Frank was as much amused 
ping isdone. A little rag is tied on the end jas he. He told the schoolboys of it next day, on 

nick about the size why prey The rag | the play-ground ; but Frank’s good-nature always 
moistened in the mouth of the fair, dipped in| got the better of him, and he was not at all pro- 
sanff, and then the teeth or gums are rubbed | voked. 

“ ™ , | ‘Tom’s mouth watered for some of my short- 
“ a oe M a to — yet — | cake, : ig but he = so modest I couldn't 
we ‘“‘clock-peddlers, mud-sills,” and | prevail on him to stay and eat any. 

easy mechanics,” and our wives and daughters iF ‘‘Great a ets I guess it on said Mark 

attain to the same stage of refinement and; Wheeler. 

ol breeding that has been reached by the; «Well, there’s a slice in my dinner-basket; 


ern chivalry and their most courteous | you can judge for yourselves. I am a little sen- 


pes! | sitive on my reputation as a cook. When I set 
up, I shall depend on you all for customers.” 
MOUSE SAUCE. | The half dozen boys took a bite apiece of the 
We Yankees are a pretty ingenious people, and | cake. _ ’ j 
yaptat turning every thing to an account; | “I wish there w as more. of it,” said Tom. 

it will probably be a long time before mouse | iain — — — ype oe 
ce becomes a standard dish with us. In Tim-|}.y) -1 C+ “paar rie e nadbapeibeaar iA vers 
| bell rings. 

too, in Africa, Mi. Caillie, the traveller, says | 





oo. os 


e: |to get angry over Tom’s bantering, no doubt be 
would have affixed the name of ‘*Peter Pieman” 
As I had not yet breakfasted,” he says, “I! to him for all his boyhood. It is always better to 
t to a Bambara woman who was pounding | take a jest, even at our own expense, good- 
. I bought some of her for a few glass | humoredly. He that gets angry is sure to be a 
ws; and she gave me in a small pot some) joser by it. 


1 “ . . ‘. . n e 

* t aia On dipping my yams into this | Frank’s culinary education went on very suc- 
*, I discovered, to my great mortification, | cessfully. He could play ball just as well for 
* little paws, and immediately ascertained | knowing how to beat up a cake nicely; and now 


ws sauce was made of mice. However, 1) that the ice was broken, he often went off with 
ungry, and I continued my meal, though, I! 


‘ss, not without some feelings of disgust.” —_| hig loaf” in a basket, to divide with them, all of 


ine but a Frenchman could have done this; | his own compounding. Nobody could make a 

tom frogs are a common article of diet! finer cup of coffee, or cook a steak better; and 

| I am not sure but he could roast a turkey. Iam 

= ; confident he could help eat one, equal to any- 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS, | body. 

¢ following, which we extract from a recent | Years rolled on, and Frank became a man. 
8 by Bishop Eastburn, contains valuable | When the first clarion blast of war rung through 

rel to the youn f th ‘ _ | our land he sprang. among the foremost to rally 

. young men of the present genera- | sound the dear old flag. Dear as he was to his 
' | mother’s heart, she would not hold him back. 

rst sight of Mr. Everett was forty-three | Like a true Spartan woman— 

‘Zo, when, in 1822, he came to New York | “Then spake she mother to her son, 

“vet the sermon at the opening of a place of | And pointed to his shield: 

‘ip of his denomination. I had not then en- | ‘Come sith it, tern Hane " wane, 

° my own professional course, and, with Gren t, Sem te Sere. 

‘Mosity and enthusiasm of a youth desirous | There were weary marches, and hard fare, and 

ting near sight of so eminent a man,—for | scant rations; for the ‘‘new” had not got worn off 
teen he was eminent, although but twenty- | from the war then. It was new business for the 





fears of age,—I_ took a position, after the | government, as well as for the men; and though | 


*Was over, in the porch, in order that I the early sufferings of our first golunteers have 
study his countenance as he passed out into | been forgotten in the severer tide of suffering 
‘tj—and, as he walked by me with his that has succeeded, it yet lingers in the memory 
form, in gown and band, with his curling | of thousands of participants. Frank had reason 
vbair, and his fine contour of head and fea- | to thank his mother a hundred times over for the 
i t ught him the most attractive specimen | early training she had given him in the cooking 
“aut classical beauty I hai ever beheld in line. . 

* Now, gentlemen, many of us have been| ‘I have not brought back much, boys,” said 


mrad of his course from that ur I of his} Frank, as he returned one evening from a short | 
“~ to ite recent clos@. And what has this| foraging expedition. ‘‘All "secesh over there; 
% — Has it been an indolent resting on/ they would neither lend nor sell. I did confiscate 
VUSC! usne 


“ousness of great natural endowments? | this old fire-shovel I found in the yard, and this 
si it been a course marked by fitful and | nest of hen’s eggs I was so lucky as to find ina 
hed abd to study? No. It has been a’ fence corner.” 
“ntermitted labor—of continual storing! So, after a vigorous process of scouring with a 
"ini—of daily addition to that wealth of sandstone, the shovel was transformed. into a fine 
which was to be the instrument of | cooking utensil. Frank beat up the eggs in his 
= ave touched upon this feature of Mr, | tin canteen, and added. a few spoonfuls of floor, 
: 'stinguished life, because, as I have al- | with pepper and salt, thus making a very fine 


“served, I think .it should be.placed dis-' omelet, which was duly.\appreciated by all hisi 


So the cooking business dropped. If Frank | 
tot only saw, but ate, this preparation of | had taken the matter crossly, and suffered himself | 


the boys on holiday excursions, with ‘a rousing | 





mess. It made a very appetizing addition to their 
old salt pork. And wherever they went, it was a 
dry ration indeed that Frank could not improve 
upon, and make something comparatively passa- 
ble out of—all due to his early training. And so 
I believe it is universally admitted, that those 
sons and husbands who were the most helpful 
about home, fare best in the army. 

If you never go to war, boys, you do not know 
how much you may help a tired mother or sick 
sister, some dreary day, by having a ready, skil- 
ful hand in some of these simple domestic arts. 
Nobody wants you always or too often in the 
kitchen; but it is a good thing to be able to 
‘“‘bear a band” there, when any emergency re- 
quires.— Clark's School Visitor. 











DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


“We would as soon think of being without Flour as without | 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER in the house.” l4#—2w | 


PARENTS, | 
and especially mothers, who have the more immediate care of | 
children, permit me to say with candid earnestness, never lay 
down to rest at night with the health and happiness of your | 
children at heart without having the PERRY DAVIS PAIN 
KILLER athand. Trust to no other pain preparations or pana- | 
ceas. They may and often do, fail in eritical cases—but the Per- | 
ty Davis, never—no, never. If you heed not this timely warn- | 
ing the fault is your own, as Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is in nearly 
every store throughout the length and breadth of our land, and | 
all over the civilized world. 

Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 
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FINE CARPETS.—Get the modern styles. 300 pieces Cross- 
ley’s English Tapestries, manufactured for this Spring sales, | 
comprising the newest and most stylish patterns, just received | 
from the trade sales and for sale at reduced prices, correspond- 
ing with the recent change in the value of currency, by the New 
ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

THE PEOPLE supplied with Carpetings at reduced prices, 
corresponding with the reduced value on gold, by the New ENG- 
LAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 




















TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—In the invoice which | 
we are now opening from the last trade sale are many elegant 
new designs never before shown in this market. Our customers | 
are informed that these goods were purchased under the excite- | 
ment of the panic, and are very much cheaper than they can be 
imported for at the present reduced price of gold. New EnG- 
LAND CakPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS CHEAP.—The entire stock of a manu- 
facturer, comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths and ele- 
gant new designs, just purchased and this day received. This 
tnvoice of otl cloths having been purchased for very much under 
the prices at which they were held before the decline in the price 
of gold, will be sold correspondingly low, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





aed | 

CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited | 

to examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. | 
NEW ENGLAND CAkPET CO., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT RETAIL.—We shall continue to supply our | 
customers who are about furnishing or redecorating the floors of | 
their dwellings with Carpets, from all our departments. The | 
most skiltul upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fit Carpets 
when desired. N&w ENGLAND Carper Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

. 





CARPETS.—The largest assortment, 
The lowest prices, 
Terms invariably cash, 
No variation in price. 
On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried on | 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





SCOTCH CARPETS FOR FLOORS AND FOR STAIRS.—An 
invoice comprising a large variety of styles, and of superior qual- | 
ity, just purchased at the recent trade sale in New York, and for | 
sale at very much under-the present ruling prices by the New| 
ENGLAND CakpPeT Co., 75 Hanover Street. | 





CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Our customers are in- | 
formed that we have marked down our stock of Carpetings, 
$25,000 to $40,000, corresponding to the reduced premium on gold. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





SCOTCH AND KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS.—A few bales | 
of new and desirable styles just opened by the New ENGLanpD 
CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. . | 

ROYAL VELVET AND MEDALLION CARPETS.—The finest | 
things out for parlor and drawing-rooms—for sale by the New 
ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. | 








CARPETS.—"A Time to Buy.”—Our customers are informed 
that they can probably buy their Carpets cheaper now than at 
any future time during the season. NeW ENGLAND CarreET (0. 
75 Hanover Street. | 





CARPETS .—Our systems of Trade— Terms Cash—no deviation | 
from prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. i 


DOUBLE THREE-PLYS.—Many new patterns added to our 
stock this week, Nikw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. | 








CHEAP CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Our invoices of | 
Straw Carpets just received are worthy the attention of those | 
who desire the best articles at the lowest prices. NEw ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 13—3w 





NEW COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


THES BAPE Y HOUR, 
A SELECTION OF 
SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS AND CHORUSES, 
For THE Usk OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


By J. B. SHARLAND, 
Teacher of Music in the Boston Public Schools. 


Price 25 cts., on receipt of which coples will be mailed, post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 


TO CURE DYSPEPSIA, 
USE DAVIE’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
w 
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TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSH, &c. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the,ex- 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we have al- 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the following 

cles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


Wuite’s Sprinc Lever Truss, and every desirable style of 
the best patterns. Also, . 

SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 

BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 

For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose we 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding prices. | 
Directions for measurement for Hose and Trusses forwarded | 
when requested. Also, Syrinces of every description, breast | 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, and Auricles for 
the Deaf. CRutTcHEs of best patterns, Rubber Urinals to wear on 
the person day and night, for males and females, Galvanic Bat- 


COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 


WE GUARANTEE 
Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA in 
existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. Cc. G. CLARK & CO. 





Cor’s Dysprersta CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s Dysrrrsia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cor’s Dyspepsia CvrE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s DysPeprsiA CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





e following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 

Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Having 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, and 
as this, My gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, | have been aftiicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what | ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and I 
have otten gone without my meals, through tear. It was while 
suttering in this manner that 1 took the first dose of COE’S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE, It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that | went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a tew drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal | had eaten in 
ten years. 1 have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing Ll please without pain. It is something I cannot explain, 
but 1 am confident that 1 am cured, as was he who said, “One 
thing I.know, that whereas I was blind, now 1 see.” 

WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, 
Conn, 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 
can willingly testily to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 18é4. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA 


; CURE in my tamily, I am prepared to say that | never intend to 
| be without it, and advise all who are afiiicted with Dyspepsia to 


try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE............$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in 
the ‘hroat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumpuve 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not a 
single instance of its failure is known, 

No fumily should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment 
and thorough trial do not “back up" the above statement, the 
money will ve reiunded, We say this knowing its merits, and 
feel confident that one trial will secure tor it a home in every 
household. 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invest- 
ment willcure you. Lt may be had of any responsible diuggist m 
town, Who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificates 
of cures it has made. 

Suld by Druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
New Haven, Conn, 


KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
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| all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 


pains that flesh is heir to. : 

RHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Kheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous tluid which prevents animal life having a 


| free flow; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Kheumatic 


Liniment. 

SORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flanne) with Ken- 
nedy’s Kheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
by pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plicati ns of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
colar around each bottle. 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoontuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. Jhis 
one teaspoonful will be worth a sollur to you. 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture, THIS NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every. 
kind, Every family should have a full is on for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


Price 50 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 1lj—lyis 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
GOOD FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
14—2w 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
COUGHS AND COLDS. 
Gq. G 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE: 
CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS. 
THE 


GG. _G. 

HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 

CONSUMPTION IN ITS FIRST STAGES. 
and is the best Kemedy for 
. DIPTHE ° 
For sale by all Druggists............Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
Druggists, 170 Washington Street, Wholesale Agents. 
8-Ow 





HENRIB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLayt, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical ation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and a meneet of the Hair, and by its use the 


ir retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 
a a lication the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain iin any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparati 


on. 
It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
uiekly olnes a fo crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
LL rmanent dark glossy appearance. 
It will Remove ali Dandru, e Keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

%t contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT 18 A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere ts. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
. 





teries, &. CODMAN @ SHURTLEFF, _.. 
13 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Manufacturers and importers. 40—4meop 


.. Price Fifty Cen’ a 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. Tyis 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, APRIL 6, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 











For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 

‘“‘Nothing can be more interesting than the 
thoughts suggested by a single word,” began 
Aunt Rosa, as soon as Susie had brought her 
work basket, and Edward was seated in an atgr 
tude of attention. Edward, who did nothing by 
halves, could sit still instead of shuffling, and 
nestling, and yawning, as if bored by serious 
things. ‘‘I will take up jest first, and notice the 
changes which the word has undergone.” 

“I find,” said Edward, ‘‘that jest, gest, is Old 
English, and used to mean a deed, an action, and 
that a jester, or jestour, was one who related the 
gests, or worthy deeds, of kings and heroes.” 

“Quite a step from famous to funny,” said 
Susie. ; 

‘These changes are unaccountable to me,-Aunt 
Rosa, and always for the worse, too,” exclaimed 
Edward. | 

‘‘The fact that they occur in all languages shows | 
that man never invented language ; that it is the | 
gift of God; and this is proved still more conclu- | 
sively by the fact that the earliest known Jan- 
guages are the purest and of the highest type,” | 
answered Miss Ray. ‘‘But to return, these jest- | 
ers, or jestours, were formerly kept by kings and | 
chiefs to amuse the rude retainers of their courts | 
by telling stories, either real or fabulous, to ex- | 
cite the pity or laughter of their audience. They 
must have been very necessary in those days, for 
there were no books to entertain the weary hunts- 
men or warriors, and they often displayed consid- 
erable talent.” 

‘No books !” exclaimed Edward, laughing, ‘‘I 
do not wonder they did mischief.” 

‘Besides, they did not know how to read,” as 
little Ellie Frost said,” remarked Susie. ‘‘You 
know what a wee thing she is, not three yet. 
Well, the other day, as she was playing with her 
sister Mary, she asked Mary to go up stairs and 





get her doll. Mary did not mind at once, where- | 


upon Ellie turned upon her, and stamping her 
little foot, said, in a severe tone, 

** ‘Mary, God says you must go right up stairs 
and get my doll.’ 

*‘Mary obeyed, but Ellie’s mother overheard 
her and reproved her for using God’s holy name 
in that way. 

*« ‘Ellie,’ said she, sternly, ‘it was wrong. 
Why did you do it?” 

*« « Cause,’ said Ellie, putting her finger in her 
mouth, and hanging down her head, * ’cause I 
didn’t know how to read.’ ” 

*‘Well,” resumed Miss Ray, after the laugh 


was over, ‘‘they did not know how to read, and | 


needed entertainment. There are among uncul- 
tivated nations at the present day jestours, or 
story tellers. The lithe and swarthy Arab will 
gather his countrymen around the camp-fire at 
night and recite his stories of heroes, until the 
dark eyes of his listeners will gleam in the fantas- 
tic, flickering fire-light with all the wild light of 
insanity. Such a story, in prose or verse, is in- 
toxication sweeter than that of wine. You may 
have read, too, of the Italian improvisatori. 
‘They speak in rhyme, (allowing any one of the 
company to furnish a subject, or even the rhymes, ) 
with wonderful ease and facility. It would be 
hard to do this in English, on account of the 
paucity of proper rhymes, but their language is 
musical, flexible, and abundantly supplied with 
rhymes. Iceland, that odd little world by itself, 
is interesting to philologists because they have 
retained their language pure and unchanged. 
The Icelandic sagas were as skilful as the 
Italian improvisatori, and sang the brave deeds 
of their ancestors in musical verses as grand and 
heroic as they were simple in style.” 

‘*‘Aunt Rosa, I believe that as kings degener- 
ated they got tired of hearing stories about good 
kings, just as we boys when naughty used to hate 
the sound of, ‘There was once a good little boy 
that never did any thing wrong,’ and so set their 
jesters to talking nonsense.” 

“Quite likely,” answered Miss Ray, ‘‘and so 


“ ‘The jestours that tellen tales 
Both of wepying and of game,’ 


as old Chaucer called them, were turned into 
court fools. ‘The court jester,’ says Fuller, ‘is 
an office that none but he that hath wit can per- 
form, and none but he that wants it will perform.’ 
Muckle John, the fool of Charles I., is said to be 
the last court fool. Noblemen kept them much 
later. These half idiots often said very witty 
things. Q--en Elizabeth was quite too sensitive 


to allow her fool to jest at her expense, for these | 
privileged persons often told their royal majesties 
some wholesome truths which wiser men dare not. 

Once she was persuaded to let him come in. —_| 

‘* ‘Now,’ said she, ‘we shall doubtless hear of| 
our faults.’ 

***O,’ was his cool retort, ‘I am not used to! 
talk of what all the town talks of.’ 

“It was his last well-aimed shot'at her; she 
never would hear him again.” 

‘She was the more foolish of the two,” said 
Susie, laughing. ‘‘I have read, too, that she 
would not look in the glass after she grew old 
and ugly, and that her dressing-maids took ad- 
vantage of this fact to put rouge on her nose in- 
stead of her cheeks.” 

“I like to see anybody willing to take a good- 
natured joke without getting mad,” said Edward. 

“And so do I, but you use mad in a wrong 
sense, and having changed from jest to joke you 
have quite changed your meaning,” said his aunt; 
‘*but we must look at that another time.” 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 








VARIETY. 


* 





CONSTRUING AN ORDER. 


Jack generally obeys an order with alacrity, 
and to the letter; provided there is no probable 
possibility of avoiding it. But show him the very 
slightest chance to dodge, and he’s bound to do 
it, just so sure as there are six months of salt- 
water education in him. 

One day, when we were rolling and pitching off 
Charleston bar, in the frigate Wabash, Gus. Saw- 
telle, a Yankee, foretopman, and jester in general 
on board the frigate—was called before the com- 
mander, for some antic, too frivolous for severe 

unishment, and too serious to be quite over- 
ooked. 

It was impossible for the captain to maintain a 
| severe expression, or dignified gravity, while Gus. 
was making his comical defence ; but he managed 
| to reprimand the joker, after a fashion, and then, 
be seriously as he could, passed sentence upon 

im: 

“Go up to the main-topmast head, sir! And 
| don’t = come a fathom down that main rigging 
until I order you !” 

‘*Ay, ay-e, sir!” promptly responded Gus. ; and 
away he went aloft, until he gained the cross- 
trees, where he coiled himself up like a kitten, 
|and prepared for a snooze. 
| Probably the whole affair had passed from the 


| captain's mind by the time the sailor had reached 





his perch; but it hadn* from that of our friend, 
|Gus. So after he had enjoyed a comfortable nap, 


|he peered down on deck cautiously, and seeing}. 


nothing of the captain—who happened just then 
,to be in his cabin—he went down by the main- 
| topmast stay, into the foretop, and from thence 
by the fore-rigging like a squirrel, and shied off 
down the berth-deck ladder like a shot. 

For four days the sailor was delinquent at roll- 
call; and at length, the name happening to fall 
distinctly upon the captain's ear, something oc- 
curred to him, and casting his eyes aloft for a mo- 
ment, he turned to the officer of the deck— 

‘‘Where’s that foretopman, Sawtelle, Mr. Fen- 
wick ?” 

‘“‘Forward, on the berth-deck, sir.” 

“Ah! indeed! Why is he not out to muster?” 

‘Claims he’s under arrest by your orders, sir.” 
*‘Hum—yes.” The captain mused a moment, 

and then turned to the marine officer: 
“Sergeant Wales, bring the man Sawtelle, 
| foretopman, aft here directly.” 

In about three minutes Gus. came marching aft 
in charge of a couple of bayonets, and haltin 

square in front of the captain, he paid the usua 
jsalute. Jerking off his tarpaulin and tucking it 
| under his arm, he stood there looking so seriously 
| comic that everybody snickered, and bit his lips 
|to keep from laughing ; and the captain, with his 
handkerchief to his mouth, was near bursting. At 
length he managed to question the topman: 

‘“‘Where have you been these three or four 
days, Sawtelle 2” 

**Mastheaded, sir.” 

‘*Mastheaded 2? Where, pray ?” 

“On the berth-deck, sir.” 

‘You have, eh? Didn’t I order you, sir; not 
to come a fathom down that main-rigging until I 
bade you?” 

“Yes, sir; and as I was afraid you'd forget me 
altogether, sir, I slid down by the stay, and fore- 
rigging, and got snug below, sir.” 

“Yes, you did! And now get forward, sir; 
and don’t you come aft again till I send for ye.” 
Phil. Sun. Dispatch. 
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CHINESE BABIES. 


The Chinese baby is held in a kind of basket 
made of straw which is very thickly twisted. In 
shape it is something like an hour-glass. There 
is a hole at the top, and one at the bottom. The 
little baby is put in at thetop. Under the basket, 
on the floor, 1s placed a pan of heated charcoal to 
keep its little feet warm. How very nice this 
must be in cold weather. It has rattles and beads 
to play with, as babies at home have. 

by’s head is often shaved, and its hair, as 
soon as it is an inch or two long, is braided into 
a little tail! This tail is tied with a bit of silk or 
red cord. Sometimes baby has two little tails, 
one on each side of its head! Sometimes one 
_ sticking out of a round hole in the top of 





cap. 
A baby’s cap, in China, is not made of muslin, 
or lace. It is a stiff band of silk or velvet. Lit- 








tle tinkling bells are added, and so ‘baby has mu- 


sic wherever it goes.” There is generally a little 

image of a busah, or idol, just in front, which the 

= heathen mother thinks will protect her dear 
aby from harm. 

In summer the babies wear scarcely any cloth- 
ing, but in winter, in the north of China, the ba- 
bies’ clothes are padded so thickly with cotton 
that they look like little bolsters! Can you fancy 
a fat brown baby, mufiled up in thick clothes and 
a dark cap fitting closely to its head, with a round 
hole at the top for its little braided tail to pass 
through? Such is a Chinese baby in the cold win- 
ter days. 

Our readers will be interested in this account 
of their brothers and sisters in China. ‘*What!” 
I think I hear some one say, ‘‘are they our broth- 
ers and sisters?” Yes, they are, and we should 
love the funny, brown babies. I think you do 
love them. If so, pray for them, and help to send 
them the good tidings about Jesus, who said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me.”— Miss. 
Juv. Instructor. 

———_+o—___———_ 
A DOG’S DAY ENDED. 


Iam only a dog, and I've had my day; 

So, idle and dreaming, stretched out I lay 
In the welcome warmth of the summer sun, 
A poor old hunter whose work is done. 





| 
Dream? Yes, indeed; though I am but a dog, | 
Don't I dream of the partrigge I sprung by the log, | 
Of the quivering hare and her desperate flight, 
Of the nimble gray squirrel secure in his height, 


Far away in the top of the hickory tree, | 
Looking down safe and saucy at Matthew and me, 

Till the hand true and steady a messenger shot, 

And the creature up-bounded, and fell, and was not? 


Old Matthew was king of*the wood-rangers then; 
And the quails in the stubble, the ducks in the fen, 
The hare on the common, the birds on the bough, 
Were afraid. ‘They are safe enough now, 


For all we can harm them, old master and I. 

We have had eur last hunt, the game must go by, 
While Matthew sits fashioning bows in the door 
For a living. We'll never hunt more. 


For time, cold and hardship have stiffened his knee; 
And since little Lottie died, often I see 

His hands tremble sorely, and go to his eyes 

For the lost baby-daughter so pretty and wise. 


O, it’s sad to be old, and to see the blue sky 
Look farther away to the dim, fading eye; 
To feel the*fleet foot growing weary and sore 
That in forest and hamlet shall lag eve: more. 


I am going—I hear the great wolf on my track; 
Already around me his shadow falls black. 
One hunting cry more! O, master! come nigh, 
And lay the white paw in your own as | die. 


O, come to me, master! the last hedge is passed; 
Our tramps in the wild wood are over at last; 
Stoop lower, and lay down my ead on your knee. 
What! tears for a useless old hunter like me? 


You will see little Lottie again by-and-by. 
Isha'n't. They don't have any dogsin the sky. 
Tell her, loving and trusty beside you I died, 
And—bury me, master, not far from her side; 


For we loved little Lottie so well. you and I, 

Ha, master! the shadow! fire low! it is nigh! 
There was never a sound in the still morning heard, 
But the heart of the hunter his old jacket stirred, 


As he flung himself down on the brute's shaggy coat, 
And watched the faint life in its quivering throat 

Till it stopped quite, at last. The black wolf had won, 
And the death-hunted hound into cover had run. 


But long ere the snow over graves softly fell 
Old Matthew was resting from labor as well; 
While the cottage stood empty, yet back from the hill 
The voice of the hound in the morn echoes still. 
Harper's Magazine. 
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DON’T FRET. 


Fretting is productive of more unhappiness 
than downright scolding. The thunder-storm 
passes away and the face of nature seems fresher 
than before, but the drizzly, lowering day casts a 
sombre shade over the feelings of all. What is 
more trying to the patient and good than con- 
stantly striving to please those who will not be 
pleased—to shed sunshine where all is perpetual 
gloom, or to strew flowers, knowing they will be 
wantonly crushed? Alas! for woman in her best 
estate; seldom will she strive long against such 
apparent hopelessness; and the fretter is usually 
left to sulk it out as best she may, with none to 
hold that social intercourse—that interchange of 
soul which makes companionship lovely and de- 
sirable; none except such as are bound to her by 
no other ties but those of necessity or interest, to 
aid in sustaining the burdens which life in its 
many changes imposes, and to which all are more 
or less subject. 


A parIsH priest, addressing himself to a well- 
to-do farmer, a parishioner of his, said: 

‘I'm glad to see you so regular at church; I’m 
sure that after your week’s labor you must find it 
a place of happy rest.” 

“Well, sir, I really does,” replied the farmer, 
with much self-complacency; ‘‘I works hard all 
the week, and I then goes to church on a Sunday 
for rest, as your honor says, and I sits me down 
and lays my feet on the cushions—shuts both my 
eyes—and I thinks o’ nothing !” 


‘*MorHer, where's Bill ?” 

“My son, do not let me hear'you say Bill again ; 
youshould say William. In the yard, feeding the 
ducks.” 

“QO, yes, I see him now; but mother what 
makes the ducks have such broad williams ?” 

**Go to your brother, directly, you little tor- 
ment, or I'll box your ears.” 


A cLerGyMany lately travelling in the oil re- 
gion, saw a child in the road stumbling and fall- 
ing. He kindly picked her up, saying, 

‘Poor dear! are you hurt?” when she cried 
out, “I aint poor! Dad struck a ile well yester- 
day!” 


Some kind little milliners have, out of their 


scant earnings, subscribed, we observe, in aid of 


the victims at Warsaw. This is, indeed, a pretty 
illustration of the needle being true to the Pole. 
—Home Journal. 


Jones has discovered the respective natures of 


a distinction and a difference. He says that ‘‘a 
little difference” frequently makes many enemies, 
while ‘‘a little distinction” attracts hosts of friends. 


Some Hartford boys skated from that city to 
Middletown, a distance of twenty miles, and they 


APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION»: 


THE C-—-O-D MAN 
Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS a 


to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. 
truly and faithfully supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHoOgs 
’ 
and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO You, wij 


not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warra: 
Trade Mark, as 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL His 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


nd SH 
+ Ifthe 


PaTENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D sini’ 



























And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTE 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT 4 Ng 
PAIR. IF BuT LitTLE Worn, NEW Paiks wi BE ai 
WITH PLEASURE. 


Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but th 
with the C—O—D MAN'S WARRAYT on them, ang STAR 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the firs 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT Hig G00) 
and LIVE UP TO IT. 


Wut rou Stanp By Anp Sustain tag 


c—O—D MAN? 


THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 


BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
12-3m 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTId 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the mosth 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the be 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale ot nearly 4 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in tact by all who kno 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any exten 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the g 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CULLER & CO., Bos 
and sold generally. ‘ 








KENNEDY’S 
SBA L_T-RAEBEUM 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYE 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PE 
by which Cards, ls, &c., are printed at a savingof! 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending scho 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS C0. 
ly 23 Water Street, Bos 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in 
Orricz 228 WasHINGTON St., Boston. 
73m 





FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A BSAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 














BLACK, 

BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, ” 

DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK 
CLARET BROWN, ay BRO 


ed Goods, Shawls, 
For bs tenn = Woolen and — Hats, Feathers, 


5 8, Gloves, Bo 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 


of Wearing Ap. L 
CHERRY 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, DARK ous 
DARK DRAB, FAWN 7 | D LIGHT 6 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LICH Sr 
For %5 cents you can color as many 00 woe 
cost five times that sum. Various rp oan 
the same dye. The process js simple, a Engl Lan, 
dye with perfect success. tions in 
German, inside of each 
MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURP 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, 
SCARLET, 
For further information in Dyeing, and stv! 
ledge what colors are best to dye over atise 02 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on TEVESS. 
ufactured by HOWE & 8 
260 Broapwat, 





made it in an hour and a half. 


For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 
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